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owing to the parsimony of the principals and 
the ignorance of the workmen. During the 
greater portion of the last century, our sword- 
blades were "regular bricks," quite as blunt, 
but not half so dangerous. . An English officer 
was as safe with one in his hand as if he had 
bought it at a toyshop: but he never met the 
enemy with a native-manufactured weapon. 
This state of things, and a mixed idea of profit 
and patriotism, fired, Mr. Gill of Birmingham 
into experiments which became realities; and 
the English weapon was turned out as well 
calculated to help its wearer to cut through the 
sixth commandment as any foreign blade of 
them all. 

A sword is only perfectly tempered at a heat 
of 550° Fahrenheit. The testing is by means 
of a process of bending and twisting almost 
torturing to read of. I only wish that all 
inonarchs who unjustly draw the sword, were 
first subjected to the tempering and testing 
which the weapon itself undergoes. Could such 
a course have been applied to that miscreant 
Nicholas, what a relief it wonld have been to 
the world ! An exposure, during ten minutes 
in an oven, to a heat of 550P, would have been 
followed by uncomplaining acquiescence on tho 
part of the Czar ; and there would not have 
been added to his account so many murders as 
those or which, as Heaven is just as well as 
merciful, he will be held responsible, at the 
tribunal which that gigantic criminal can not 
avoid. — Habits and Men. 
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ABT-NEWS FBOM ENGLAND.-^No. 3. 
Loxdos, May 23, 1855. 
To Vie Editors of die Crayon : — 

The event of the month is the opening 
of the Royal Academy Exhibition. Ordi- 
' narily, indeed, this is the event of the year 
in English Art; and, although iu the pre- 
sent season its interest is rivalled, and in 
some points eclipsed, by that of oar dis- 
play in the Paris Exposition, the Academy 
continues to be the great representative of 
the Art of the passing day. Little as may 
be the essential characteristic difference 
between the exhibitions of two or three 
successive years, the opinion is both gene- 
ral and correct, that this is decidedly an 
indifferent one. The few inventive sub- 
jects which I shall specify, may, it is true, 
be worthy of ungrudging praise; but we, 
must not forget that the number of ex- 
hibited works of all kinds exceeds 1,500, 
and the proportion of such subjects men- 
tioned, therefore, is exiguous. The good 
landscapes are fewer than usual; the por- 
traits, perhaps, even more numerous, aud 
more commonplace. To- the high canting 
laudation of " high Art," and depreciation 
of other branches, no one is less disposed 
than myself; but, when the "low Art" is 
treated in low feeling also, the matter be- 
comes depressing. 

Annually we have a well-founded growl 
at the doings of the hanging committee of 
the Academy; and this year the growl 
tends, and with good cause, to gather to a 
yell. I could tell you of cases of entire re- 
: jection, which would not a little surprise 
persons having eonnaissance de came; but 
this were worse than vain. Of the rela- 
tive treatment of such pictures as are hung, 
however, any one visiting the gallery can 
form an opinion ; and it exhibits an amount 
of injustice and supercilious suppression of 
earnest, merit, to which terms too strong 



can scarcely be applied. However low may 
be the principle, one would not quarrel 
with the academicians for providing well 
for themselves, in the first place. They 
have a right, potentially speaking, to do 
so — and let them exercise it. But, beyond 
this, one has no patience with the parading 
of rubbish, and pooh-poohing of excellence 
attained, or truthfully endeavored after. 
Why cannot the academicians, after plac- 
ing their own and the associate acade- 
micians' works, to the best advantage, 
class all the remainder into good, respec- 
table, and bad, and provide for the whole 
of the first section, before touching the 
second or the third? That they do so no 
oue can venture to imagine; and I feel 
pretty confident, from yearly recurring ex- 
perience, within a limited circle, of good 
works entirely excluded or hung out of 
sight, that, if they did, they would have 
covered the walls before they had exhaust- 
ed the class respectable, without drawing 
at all upon the bad, and would so produce 
an exhibition of such worth as has not yet 
been seen in England: Apart from gene- 
ral mis-management, however, a " dead 
set" at Pre-Raphaelitism is sufficiently ap- 
parent this year. Fervent public recogni- 
tion of his merits made it the interest of 
the Academy to recruit their body with 
Mr. Hillais; and they seem to have deter- 
mined that, having conceded thus far on 
compulsion, they will concede no further, 
but put down the movement summarily, 
in the persons of its continually increasing 
adherents, by sheer 'suppression of their 
contributifJns. A hopeful attempt, for the 
material power is in the Academy's hands; 
were it not only that truth is wont uni- 
formly to refuse being suppressed. 

Millais's picture, of which I gave a' brief 
account last month, is beyond compare the 
great picture of, the exhibition. Nowhere 
else does one see either intense and true sen- 
timent, or thorough artistic expression of 
it, of the same order. Next in interest 
to this comes a work by an entirely new 
man. Mr. F. Leighton, representing the 
procession which escorted Cimabne's Ma- 
donna through the streets of Florence. 
The artist is said to be a young' mail who 
has studied in Italy: the influence most 
distinctly stamped on his production is a 
French one, but it is modified by a strong 
individuality of his own. Painted oh a 
scale most unusual in England, the work 
displays the great artistic quality of breadth 
in design, arrangement, color, and even 
character — though the last is defective in 
more respects than one. There is a mel- 
lowness in the picture which, one may be 
oertain, belongs to its painter, and is not 
merely got up for the occasion ; and he has 
struck a true tone of medievalism without, 
our being exactly able to say where or 
how. This is the most Considerable' first 
appearance which has been made for sdme 
years out of the Pre-Raphaelite section— to 
which it has no affinity. Another remark- 
able work is Mr. Egg's "Life and Death 
of Buckingham," the favorite of Charles 
II., who, figures under Dryden's pen as 
Zimri, and. to the forlorn circumstances of 
whoso decease, Pope has devoted some 
famous lines. The picture is a diptych, 
vigorous, uncompromising, and, in an ar- 
tistic sense, very talented ; but too hard in 
its coarse ofgie, and too ghastly in its 
death-bed sceiie ( to he well' endured in 



these squeamish days. A deeper-reading ■ 
objection is, that, with all its disagreeab)e,-i- 
ness, it does not, in reality, impress , any, ■ 
moral lesson: there is a man revelling. .and 
next dying — and that is all; Maclise's pic- 
ture from " As you Like it," which I men- 
tioned before, is an honorable,' but 'not 
quite a first-rate, work of that ' true butf 
gaudy genius. As different from this' aV 
possible in its simple 'refinement, 1 and alto- 
gether admirable, is Leslie's " SanchdPa'hza ! 
and Dr. Pedro Rezio "—a small, but exCel-' 
lent, specimen of one, who fully deserves, 
in his school, the name of master. Poole, 
one of our most poetical painters, replete to 
overflowing with subtle percepti veness and 
rich melancholy, luscious and morbid, but 
arbitrary and negligent in. expressing him- 
self, has a Decameron scene. To these, 
among the figure painters, I add two names 1 
almost new, which deserve to be '•weltw 
menibered ; a young lady named Miss 
Boyce for the best flesh-painting in 'the 
gallery, a fine Vigorous sense' "of color,' and 
conspicuous pictorial, capacity generally"; 
and Mr. Stirling for a pew-full of, Scotch 
sermon listeners, every one of whom .js- a 
thorough character— real and strong' 'as 

life.: -. '■ --. '■!'-; '-../:,: ... 

The landscapes include a fine- Anthony, 
broad, warm, and full, of StratfordiOhurch, 
whore Shakspeare lies buried ; three of 
Danby's memorable, if somewhat unsponta- 
neoos, sunsets; and a vast panoramic Rome 
by Roberts. Mrs. Hook, who has hitherto 
been known almost exclusively as a : figure- 
' painter with a genuinely sweet 'feeling for 
color, though of the diluted Venetian kiri'd, 
appears this year as a most valuable accesr 
sioh to the cultivators of landscape';' fresh, 
pure, and charminglynatural. Inphbold, 
a young man who has before given, earnest 
6f most excellent things to come iji'tbiB 
way of delicate minute study informed >vith 
comprehension and sentiment, continues^ 
paint, aud to be hung opt of sight!; f ,and 
the name of W. Davis, heretofore,- as far as 
I am aware* totally unknown, is- attached 
to an "Early Spring Evening,'-' most deep!- 
ly and nobly poetical, yefrno more- strain- 
ing after " idealism '-' than a daguerreotype 
does. The pale parting' glowofthe"sky > , 
against which -shoot up -the ■"' iiunks"6f-'a 
small copse of trees,' yet thin and^bir'e"i'u 
the reluctant season," the' sunken- yet itf- 
cessantly diversified tones . of "'th'e 4 ' 1 fore- 
ground and off-stretching fields, the solemn 
thrill of twilight over all j reveal ')]%' nan,d 
gifted as scarce two. or three are gifteiin.a 
generation."' I speak of the picture with 
confidence, yet to some extent cohjecturai- 
ly — for this also is hung quite beyond;the 
range .of' minute inspection;!- Such-is 4be 
cordial reverence and welcome with : which 
third-rate royal academicians-' greet ; th'o 
genius which Nature has -cbrh/nissidMd"as 
her interpreter. ■' '-'•'-- ! - "■"■•■'■' -«■•«;■• 

Of portraits, in default of any : very ernf- 
neiit'as' Works of Ai-tj Inlay specify, chiefly 
for "the interest attaching" to v the ;sitter|, 
Herbert's, of Horace. Vernet, gaunt, .fiery, 
and piercingly alive, and "Grant's, of Land- 
seer, a fine English face, "which, withj-ji 
complete air de soeUie, is hardly loss Ener- 
getic. Landseer himself,- by-the-bye, does 
not exhibit this year— nor does Mulready; 
the two absentees of the old 'school-wh'o 
deserve to be seriously regretted; Holman 
Hunt shares their eclipse. -The soolpture 
"es. an extremely ; -jofrttbefaT, nStnraJ, 
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animated, and delicately wrought portrait 
group, of children, by. a rising artist of the 
name of Monro, wlu'ch is christened " Child's 
Play ;" and a bust of a lady by Marochetti, 
nobly chaste and beautiful. The chief 
work, of a large size is the "Armed 
Science" (not "Armed Victory"), by 
Bell, of which I spoke before, and which is 
strongly and impressively treated. 

It is scarcely within ray province to refer 
to the Paris Exposition, now that that has 
become &'fait. accompli; but the rumor 
here, and I dare say a true one, is, that the 
Parisians, at first unable to make much of 
an Art sp, unlike their own in tone as that 
of England, have gradually become very 
favorably impressed with the qualities of 
freshness and unpedantic simplicity which 
it possesses, and that our Art — not omitting 
the particular form; of. it so prominently 
represented by Millais— is rather "the 
thing" with that susceptible public at pre- 
sent., 

While we are thus figuring in France, 
France also figures among us ; the second 
opening of a collection of French paintings 
having taken place here this season. That 
which' we ought to learn from our artistic 
neighbors is coherence and" thorough train- 
ing. What they want to do they know 
hpw.to do. They can: draw, and they can 
compose, and paint, and manipulate, and 
have a notion in what they produce: and 
in Jijl this we are only , too often, with 
heartier; perception and love of Nature, and 
afarmore genuine eye for color, deficient. 
The French paint pictures, good or bad, 
wherei we merely jot down impressions in 
form and colors. Not that I would depre- 
ciate- my own countrymen; the best of 
whom, I' believe, decidedly to have pro- 
duced works nearer the true spirit of Art 
than anything to be found in the modern 
continental schools, while even the gene- 
rality appear to me in a more hopeful 
course,' because a more humble-minded and 
less, determinately established one. That 
wonderful woman, Rosa Bonheur, contri 7 
botes to the French Exhibition here; a 
woman, I .imagine, unprecedented in Art 
for vigor and ability armed at alb points. 
A sketch by 'her of two calves, is among 
the most admirable things I know, of a 
truthfulness, and thence a beauty; quite 
touching. ' Her brother Auguste, also is a 
landscape painter who sees the face of Na- 
ture, and the poetry of Nature, as very few 
are.capable of doing. It is a miserable im- 
pudence and imbecility in us English, to 
flatter ourselves that we are the only land- 
sciiperpaintei'B in the world; among .the 
French; there is a whole class somewhat 
peculiar; indeed, in their point of view; but 
of a- very high- order. The Exhibition con- 
tains; moreover, Delaroche's "Strafford 
going'to Execution;" well known by an 
engraving, and a "Christ in the Garden," 
which seems to me' a mistaken effort at re- 
ligious Art; "the King of Thule," by 
Scbeffer, a splendid piece of design,, though 
otherwise not of very lofty interest ; Ver- 
n,et's " Joseph sold by his Brethren," Which 
I gather from The Ceatok, to have been 
lately in America ; Ingres's curious " Fran- 
cesca da Bimini" — a rigid affectation, which 
one perceives, nevertheless, to be the work 
of a poetic mind ; several Biards, including 
a most vividly-conceived pirate-subject; 
arid ^contributions by Delacroix, Robert, 
Fleury, ' Meissonnief ,' Plassaii, and other 



men of note. This inter-cbmmunication 
between French and English Art, contains 
in it the possibility of most valuable re- 
sults. We have a German exhibition as 
well, now in its third season, to which the 
best contributors, according to my judg- 
ment, are Norten and 0. Achenbach, the 
first with a fierce Battle of Waterloo, the 
second with some landscapes. There are 
other men present of respectability, but not 
of the first class; and the whole thing 
looks to me ungeninl, unimpulsive, and un- 
fruitful — in short, not Art, in the essential 
meaning of the word, but cultivated good 
sense expressing itself with colors upon 
caavas, rather than with letters upon paper. 
That kind of exercitation is decreed to re- 
main eternally barren. The gallery gets 
puffed by newspapers, and visited by ama- 
teurs, who entertain n, second-hand reve- 
rence for "German Art," as something far 
too high and ideal for poor benighted Eng- 
land ; but I am in hopes that it will make 
no serious impression upon our Art itself. 
Nor are these two collections the whole of 
the foreign provision which is brought be- 
fore our eyes : a German water-color pain- 
ter, Herr Werner, has displayed a number 
of his own works singly, and has shown 
himself an excellent executant of that class 
which does hot get beyond the surfaces 
and shows of things into their spirit. 

Our own Cjd Water-color Society is now 
opep, and more than maintains its position 
against the. new one. . It shines with the 
supremely refined-Orientalisms of M. Lew- 
is; the unforced rustic humor, and utter- 
ly incomparable still-life, of Wilfcam Hunt: 
the splotches of color, which daubed down 
by the daring hand, and animated by the 
robust genius of our 'honored veteran, Da- 
vid Cox, become landscapes deep aud so- 
lemn, heaths blurred with storm, and skies, 
tiiuraltuous with wind ; and a. couple of 
of German church-interiors by a new man, 
Mr. Burton, which indicate, great ability 
and skill. The bulk of the Gallery, how- 
ever, is of that stereotyped character which 
oneisso willing, to allow clever, so tired of 
seeing, and so provoked at hearing loaded 
with praises by those (and they are nirie- 
teen-twentieths of the Art-public), to whom, 
while earnest, faithful study is a hissing 
and a reproach, dexterous self-repeating, self- 
satisfied mediocrity is the summum honum. 

Another exhibition here,, and one which 
has attracted throngs of visitors, consists 
of three large pictures by Martin, which, I 
believe; occupied him at intervals during 
the last, sixteen years of his life. "The 
Last Judgment," " The Great L)av of His 
Wrath," and "The Plains of Heaven." 
Martin appears to me to have been a man 
of genius, who, born with a grandiose ima- 
gination and a distinctly pictorial faculty, 
never studied hard enough; or cared enough 
about Nature to be called a painter. . He 
was content with getting hold of a great 
subject, and startling, the beholder. What 
you admire in him is not the thing which 
he makes of , any one .picture— but the 
thought which h.e represents in every pic- 
ture — the. conception within him of vast- 
ness, horror, paradisal glory, mundane pomp, 
sublimity. When you have mastered the 
scope of that conception, and become fami- 
liar with the form under which it uniformly 
reproduces itself, the details of the pic- 
ture, as such — that which distinguishes one 
of them from another— -remain inefficient; 



and frequently even puerile. Yet Martin' 
was a genuine, and in some sense even a : 
great; appearancein Art;' to lose him were 1 - 
to leave a gap that may scarcely be ever • 
filled. Of the three pictures, now under; 
exhibition, I shall say nothing in detail;: 
they are' what may be surmised, and in exe- 
cution superior to most of the -painter's 
later works. The subjects are such as can- 
not be treated to any good purpose in this 
kind of literal panoramic 'fashion, so, at. 
least, I should say dprioi-i, not having seen 
the Last Judgment of Tintoret, which Rus- 
kin has described with burning words, and 
which he treats as the only extant attempt 
at the same kind of prefigurement of what' 
the fact is actually to be. ■' ■• 

The allotment 1 of prizes in the London 
Art Union, which counts its subscribers in' 
all parts of the globe, took place oh the 
24th ultimo. Next to the individual in- 
terest of those Who obtained prizes, the 
most exciting announcement Was a promise 
of a forthcoming engraving after Turner. 

We have been, for us, somewhat active 
of late in fixing sites for statues, and erect- 
ing them. That of Campbell has been set 
up in the Poet's Corner of Westminster 
Abbey ; the city statue of Peel is to stand 
in one of our great thoroughfares close to 
St. Paul's, and the Post Office ; Jeffrey, the 
Edinbugh Review critic, whose claim to a 
statue is of that kind which only lax good- 
nature can allow, is completed by John 
Steele for the Edinburgh Parliament House ; 
Baily's Lord Chief Justice Mansfield is in 
Westminster Hall, prior to its translation 
to the vestibule of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; Westmacott's General Carlton, in St* 
Mary's Church, Shrewsbury; and' a bust 
of General Evans, the outcome of a shil- 
ling subscription, is to find its home j in 
some public place at Brighton. A wider 
range of record is to be given to the Art 
of sculpture, in a series of lectures on its 
history, ancient and modern, by Raf- 
faele Monti, one of the most fashionable 
professors of the day. I say fashionable, 
because Signor Monti's title to British favor 
is based, as the- American publro may pro- 
bably know, on one of the most contempti- 
ble artifices ever imported into the Art, 
—the quasi-deceptive imitation in hisVeil- 
ed Vestal (which; like other' hollow things, 
made such ahoise at our Great Exhibition), 
of a face half-transparent, through a veiL 

In my first letter, I mentioned that the 
rage of the day was the sale of the Bernal 
Collection of works of Art and vertv. 
Popular excitement continues frothing and 
bubbling to the end ; and I hear that the 
total amount realized exceeded by some 
£10,000, the large estimate at which the 
collection had been offered, in bulk, to ; the 
government. I suspect that, after all, gov- 
ernment has bungled in this matter, as it does 
in most cases when it attempts to drive an 
Art-bargain. It very properly declined to 
buy the whole collection ; but then, it ex- 
pended such large sums in fancy prices for 
numerous individual lots, that it may well 
be doubted whether the more economical, 
as well as the more advantageous plan 
would not have been to buy in the first in- 
stance, keep what was worth keeping, arid 
re-sell the remainder. • 

Two books bearing upon Art have come 
into my hands dnring the month. The 
first is one of. which your public knows as 
much as ours,- or more-4-a volumeof & Art- 
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Hints,!'; on : architecture, sculptnrej ,»and 
painting, by a countryman of yours, Mr. 
Jarvis. It appears to me to be characte- 
rized by acuteness, independence, and high 
purpose. On one point, however, in which. 
I leel a deep interest, that of Pre-Raphael- 
iiisin, I am pretty confident that Mr. Jar- 
vis speaks witliouiany personal knowledge 
of the English works to which that name 
is applied. The tenor of his remarks is fit- 
ly applicable exclusively to German -(so- 
called) Pre-Rapbaelites, whom I should 
rather term would-be Raphaelites ; and it 
is by an entire misconception that he winds 
up by bringing in Holman Hunt as an ex- 
ample of the same school. The two things 
are simply at the Arctic and Antarctic 
poles Of Art. The whole system of the 
Germans consists in pre-conception of 
something that they have got to do — some 
system of Art to carry out, some range of 
subject, some range of embodiment, to 
conform to : the whole system of the En- 
glishman consists in the utter rejection of 
all pre-conception — the determination that, 
beyond the primary act of inventing their 
subjects, and, in these, taking the entire 
field of what is representable (tending, in- 
deed, far rather to our own day, than to 
an j' past religious or social epoch), they 
will go straight to Nature, and her alone; 
forget everything about .classicism, and, 
medievalism, and revivalism, and embody 
their own new thoughts according to the 
very sight of their own extant eyes. The 
second book to which I referred is. a 
"Philosophy of the Beautiful,'? by a divine 
of the Scottish Church, Dr. Macvicar; 
confidently and cleverly handled, but lead- 
ing to little more than this — that we un- 
derstand a simple development of a prin- 
ciple in Nature better than a complex one, 
and, therefore, like it the better also. 

William M. Robetti. 



tive order — and give you a mute but some- 
how or other, intelligible lecture on them. 
We thus become of considerable importance, 
but may always be dwarfed in a moment 
by the question — Suppose there were no 
stars? And the best artist is he who has 
the clearest lens, and so makes you forget 
every now. and then that you are looking 
through him, 
Believe me always faithfully yours, 

,.'.:. J. Buskin. 

P. S.— You sent me aquestibri about the 
fall of Raphael. A very interesting one, 
but too serious to be answered in this sort 
of way. You will see much of what I have 
to say about it in the third volume of 
Modern Painters. 



■" Tokbkidge Walls, May 81. 

Mt Deae Sie : I answer your two last 
questions as well as I can. 

What is the origin and use of fluting m 
columns? The origin, I believe, was, a 
conventional expression or imitation of the 
roughuess of the bark of trees. But ar- 
chitects are not agreed on this point. 

The use is to give greater energy to the 
vertical character of the pillar by marking 
it with upright lines of ■ shadow, which are 
more beautiful than those of the triglyph, 
because continually varied (by the neces- 
sary effects of perspective, and light and 
shade), in apparent depth and diameter. 

Your correspondent will find further ob- 
servations on the subject in the chapter on 
"the shaft," in first volume of Stones of 
Venice. 

2d; Whether is the artist's feeling or 
the nature he represents, of more impor- 
tance in a picture ? 

Suppose you were looking through Lord 
Ross's telescope— which would you think 
of most importance to your enjoyment-^ 
the telescope or- the stars? ... 

i The artist is a telescope— very marvel- 
lous in himself, as an instrument. But I 
think, on the whole, the stars are the prin- 
cipal part, of the affair. The artist, how- 
ever, is, when good, a telescope not. only of 
extraordinary power, but one which can 
pick out the best stars for you to look-at 
— ^display them toyou in the most instruc- 



VOLCANIC ACTION. 

(From tlie Alhenaum), 

At* the present 4ime, when Vesuvius is belch- 
ing forth- its molten floods— of which your 
Naples correspondent has given us so graphic a 
description — it may, perhaps, add to the interest 
which your readers take in the accounts of this 
sublime phenomenon that they be put in pos-: 
session of a few remarks as to the true nature 
of volcanic action in general— the sublimity of 
the contemplation of which appears to me to be 
so vastly enhanced when we take a correct view 
of its real nature, namely, that the flood? of 
molten lava which volcanoes eject are, in truth, 
nothing less than remaining portions of what 
was once the condition of the entire globe when 
in the igneous stage of its : early physical his- 
tory, no one knows how many years ago ! 

"When we behold the glow and feel the heat 
of- molten lava, how vastly does it add to the 
interest of the sight when we consider that the 
heat we feel and the light we see are the residue 
of. the once universal condition of our entire 
globe, on whose cooled surface we «« live and 
have our being ! But so it is j for if there he 
one great fact which geological research has 
established beyond air doubt, it is that we 
reside on the cooled surface of what was once 
a molten globe, and that all the phenomena 
which geology has brought to light can be most 
satisfactorily traced :to the succesive changes 
incidental- to its gradual cooling and contraction. 
If this one grand principle be kept in mind, all 
the apparently complex and perplexing phenor 
mena which the present; condition of the earth?s 
surface presents to our contemplation disap- 
pear,, and the nature of those, actions which 
haye,, through avast succession of ages and 
changes, given to its crust its present charac- 
ter and aspect, becomes comparatively Simple 
and understandable. . j .- 

And, as before said, when we behold a vol- 
cano belching forth its fiery floods, how vastly 
is the sublimity of the sight enhanced when we 
consider that in the molten lava we have before 
us -a sample of the present condition of .the in- 
terior of our globe, and also of what was the 
condition of its entire mass during the earliest 
days of its physical history ! . , 

In former times, when geological,- research 
had made but little progress,, volcanic action 
was ascribed to some adventitious union of 
substances, whose combination resulted in the 
development of intense heat and violent erup- 
tive action. This notion as to nature and 
cause of volcanic action has been long, since 
abandoned by all those who have carefully stu- 
died the phenomena of all classes of volcanic 
action. Volcanic action depends on a great 
cosmical principle, and when rightly considered, 
is an expiring phenomenon— one whose vehe- 
mence in early periods of the earth's history 
was infinitely more tremendous, frequent and 
extensive than it is now, and is destined by the 



lapse of time gradually to disappear as one. of. 
the active phenomena of Nature. ' ~ "'.."' 

That the influx of the sea into the, yet hot 
and molten interior of the globe may occasion.- ' 
ally occur, and enhance and Vary the violence' 
of the phenomenon of volcanic action, there " 
can be little doubt, but the action of water in 
such cases is only secondary. But for the- pre*' 
existing high temperature of the interior* of ithei 
earth, the influx of water would produoa no;, 
such discharges of rnolten lava as generally 
characterize volcanic eruptions.. Molten lava, 
is, therefore, a true vestige of the' Natural ,His-| 
tory of the Creation, and, as' such, is heid in; 
the most profound veneration by, , A 

Yours, &c.; .■'•- ' ■ 

James NASkiia.' '■ 



Col. Rawlinson has arrived iri London from 
Bagdad, havingbrought to.a dose the excavations 
id- Assyria and Babylonia,, which he has,bVenJ 
superintending for the last.three years, on beV 
half of the Trustees of the British muse'lirn. 1 
The result of these excavations have' already in 1 
part reached the Museum, but the most valna£ 
ble portions of them are still in transit-' *6ne 
hundred and fifty cases containing sculptures] 
inscribed tablets, ' terracotta ; cylinders; and a 
very large collection of small objects, of -Assy-! 
rian Art, were recently unpacked at the Museum* 
One perfect obelisk,] and the fragment of ;a,se^ 
cpnd, are the only objects qf, ; this collection 
which have been, yet exhibited to this' public' in 
the, Assyrian.Gallery ; but the .inscribed tablets! 
which amount in number, we believe, to at 
least 10,000, the two fine cylinders from Juleh, 
Shergat, and all the smaller relics— which, for, 
better security, are deposited in closed" cases- 
can be examined by the curious."' A ! cPlIe'ctibri 
of almost equal extent, and of greater Valued 
inasmuch as the sculptures belong to< the cul- 
minating. period of Assyrian Art^; andi are intfe 
hitely superior to those which form, the, present 
Nineveh Gallery at the jMuseum-jT-was sh^ppe^l 
last month at Bussorah, and may be, expected 
to reach the Thames, in August or September: 
while a third or supplementary collection, com- 
posed of select specimens, .the , master'-pieegs 'at 
Assyrian Art which were^dismterred from the. 
new Palace' at NineVeh during tne i past ajitilrnii 
arid winter! is about tope broug'ht to EurcVpej, 
in virtue of ah arrangement concluded' hefwtien 
Col. Rawlihson and M. Place, 'on board- 'the 
Manuel, a vessel which was sent out:/by<tHe 
French Gbvernmentfor the purpose of: bringing 
home; the collections of; MM- Place and; JFreimel 
Col. Eawlinsoh has. further, brpujajht with) hiinj 
overland,a single small case; containing, among 
oiher relics of especial interest, the N^uchadj- 
nezzar cylinders .which .he 'obtained front rBirs 
Nirhrud in the autumn of last year.,' arid, 'tripsp 
still more valuable cylinders of Nabohidus, tie 
last king of Babyl'pnj'which'iecord theh'ame'trf 
that monarch's eldest ' son, Beisha'r-ez'ei^'trie 
Belshazzar of ' Daniel:' 'It' is''*sihce5ely r '-fo ! 'Be 
hoped that means will be fdnnd'ftr^xhibitibg 
these slabs to the public, as soon as' the >Wh6fe 
of' the 'three collections shall have: /arrived, 
either by a new., arrangements of titheujireBeiri 
Assyrian Gallery,, or .by the allotment of=frjash 
space to . the Au'WPty P^partrrien \ of; the Mu- 
seum., Unless, indeed,- some measures, of^this 
nature are, taken, the fruits, of the .late Assyrjiap 
Expedition, of which'' the labors 7, are how 
brought to a clbse,'' will b&Jost, to a greiii'jftj- 
jority of the nation,^-the number of these who 
can appreciate the 'historical' an'd' scientific' in- 
sults ^'obtaihed from 'so'.Vasli an' accu'mulafiori'oi' 
cuneiform materials, being! : of course,' Co'tnp'ara- 
tively few.— Aihencenm, '■ ... ; -Ju-.!. ni nsts! 

r - THEiB is to be an; Exhibition at B5ig)ijqji,iii 
the autumn— as there will be, iSpon^we.'hpp.e, 
at every townin England, for good pictures are- 
silent .preachers in Art:— very .potent jrii'ssiona-' 
rigs'in the cause of : ^\i.-^iog\-eks.^Mhenomm^ 



